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meeting every month, and at each preached once
or twice a day, in many cases oftenen He plant-
ed many churches, especially in northern Ala-
bama. He gave particular attention to the es-
tablishment of congregations and the erection of
buildings in towns, among them Nashville and
Memphis. Contemporary testimony as to the
extraordinary power of his preaching, from all
sorts of people, is convincing. He had an im-
posing presence and a great, expressive voice.
By vivid imagery, emotional appeal, and singing
added to speech, he often produced tears and
shouting. Yet he did much expounding of the
Cumberland theology, and was specially remem-
bered for persuasive reasoning. He left always
a deep impression of religious reality.

Donnell was first president of the first mis-
sionary board of his church, in 1837 moderator
of its General Assembly, and all his life an ac-
knowledged leader in its affairs, with a great
name for peacemaking. Deeply interested in
education, particularly ministerial, he was fore-
most in lie establishment of Cumberland Uni-
versity, at Lebanon, Tenn. In 1846 he became
pastor there, attracted chiefly by the presence
of students. The last six years of his life he
spent in Athens, Ala. The volume, Thoughts on
Various Theological Subjects, issued in 1852,
was his only publication.

ED. Lowry^ Life and Labors of Rev. Robt. Donnell
(1867), containing portrait and forty pages of extracts
from his Thoughts; R. Beard, Brief Biog. Sketches of
Some of the Early Ministers of the Cumberland Presbyf.
Ch. (1867); T. C. Anderson, Life of Rev. Geo. Don-
nell (1858); F. R. Cossitt, Life and Times of Rev.
Finis Ewing (1853) ; B. W. McDonnold, Hist. Cumb.
Presbyt. Ch. (1888) ; Semicentennial General Assembly
Cumb. Presbyt. Ch. (1880), ed. by J. Frazel, contain-
ing important extracts from ecclesiastical records;
Cumb, Presbyt. Digest (1899), ed. by J. V. Stephens;
Woodward's Buck's Theological Diet. (1814).]
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DONNELLY, CHARLES FRANCIS (Oct.
14, i836-Jan. 31, 1909), lawyer, was born in
Athlone, County Roscommon, Ireland, the son
of Hugh Donnelly and his wife, Margaret Con-
way, the latter of Welsh descent In 1837 the
family removed to Canada, settling at St. John,
N. B., and Charles Francis's education was re-
ceived in the private schools and the Presbyte-
rian Academy there, and continued privately in
Yarmouth, N. S., where his parents resided for
a short time. In 1848 they moved to Providence,
R. I., and he commenced a classical course with
a view to the priesthood. Later this idea was
abandoned and he went to Boston in 1856 where
he read law, entering the Harvard Law School
in 1858 and graduating in 1859. He was ad-
mitted to the Suffolk County bar and practised
in Boston for a few months, during which he
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wrote for the local newspapers chiefly upon edu-
cational topics. In 1860 he took up his resi-
dence in New York City where he remained for
two years engaging in literary and journalistic
work both there and in Washington, under the
pseudonym "Schuyler Conway." In 1862 he
returned to Boston and resumed the practise of
law. He was early retained on behalf of the
Catholic Church in important litigation and his
intimacy with the Canon law, to the study of
which his previous classical training had direct-
ed him, attracted the attention of Bishop Wil-
liams of Boston, whose legal adviser he became.
For many years he was practically standing
counsel to the Catholic Church in Massachu-
setts and the neighboring states, not only in ac-
tual litigation but in numerous questions of a
semi-political character involving her constitu-
tional rights and privileges. His handling of
matters of this latter nature was particularly
successful. He had been instrumental in found-
ing the Home for Destitute Catholic Children,
whose fathers had been killed in the Civil War,
and thereafter became closely associated with all
charitable projects in Boston, in respect to which
his kindness "regarded neither race, nor color,
nor creed." In 1875 he was appointed chairman
of the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and Char-
ity, serving as such for four years and when the
legislature in 1879 reorganized the administra-
tion of public charities, giving general super-
vision of the whole system to the Board, he con-
tinued a member, devoting much of his time to
its work till his retirement in 1907. He took a
leading part in the controversy between the
Board and Gov. Benjamin F. Butler in 1883.
The publication of the correspondence between
Donnelly, representing the Board, and the Gov*
ernor had a marked influence in procuring the
defeat of the latter on his seeking reelection in
November of that year. In 1884 he proposed
and drafted a bill subjecting dipsomaniacs to
the same restraint and treatment as lunatics.
Adopted by the General Court in 1885, this act
is said to have been the first legislation of its
kind in either Europe or America (Conway and
Cameron, post, pp. 22-23). In 1888 the General
Court was the scene of an attempt to pass leg-
islation adverse to separate schools, and Don-
nelly was retained to represent the Catholic com-
munity in opposition. The contest was bitter
and prolonged, but he finally convinced the Com-
mittee on Education that the Catholics had a
right to maintain their own schools under the
Bill of Rights and the Constitution, thus winning
a notable victory. He displayed marked ability
in his conduct of the case, particularly in his
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